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“EVOLUTION AND THE OTHER WORLD.” 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


I take as the title of this discussion that of an article in the 
July number of the Harvard Theological Review. I had recent 
occasion in this Journal to review an article by Professor Hall, 
of Harvard University, on the subject of psychic research and 
immortality, because the editors refused to publish the article 
in that Review, not wishing to have any discussion on the 
subject in its pages. This second article shows that psychic 
research can get notice at least, if not endorsement, tho 
the Review prefers not to have any other aspect of the prob- 
lem discussed by its friends. The present article by Paul 
Elmer More, of Princeton, N. J., is further evidence that the 
subject must be noticed, tho respectability cannot yet get off 
rts zesthetic bench long enough to really see what is going on 
in the world. The very title to this paper shows the most as- 
tonishing ignorance in regard to the problem. “ Evolution 
and the Other World ” is a title that is intended to imply some 
relation between the two questions. There is none whatever. 
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Evolution has no more to do with the question of survival 
than has gravitation or chemical affinity. It is but a descrip- 
tion of the steps taken in passing from simple to complex or- 
ganisms within the limits of sensory knowledge. Whether 
there is anything that survives the dissolution of either sim- 
ple or complex organisms is as far removed from its problem 
as the constitution of the stars. The question of survival or 
another world has to do with the problem of a soul and the 
persistence of personal identity, and evolution may go up or 
down without affecting that issue one way or the other. In- 
deed evolution has nothing to say for or against survival, but 
is as indifferent to it as the history of democracy. 

Mr. More makes Mr. Holt’s “ Cosmic Consciousness ’ 
the text for his discussion. The only criticism he has 
to make upon it is its sympathy with evolution and ten- 
dency to seek evidence for survival in the foggy material 
of the psychic researchers, but in all other respects he 
pays it more respect than the work of Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
he does this because Mr. Holt is a man of the world and 
makes a pleasant companion at the club. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
scientific abilities and reputation, to say nothing of his 
facts, play no part in Mr. More’s bestowal of respect. 
Why he should embarrass the Harvard Theological Review by 
preferences of this kind it is hard to understand. Sir Oliver 
Lodge may have his faults, but his work is entitled to more 
authority than that of a mere man of the world who has read 
books but has not scientifically experimented. I am afraid 
that Mr. Holt is a personal friend of Mr. More and gets his 
reputation from being a clubbable fellow with those who can 
see only through esthetic spectacles. Great is Respectability 
and great are its worshippers! 

Now Mr. Holt’s book will do much good where the more 
detailed and erudite publications of the Societies will not be 
read, but I do not think Mr. Holt would claim for it any such 
standing as this reviewer would give it. He is himself only 
trying to summarize the most striking incidents of elaborate 
reports so that general readers may have some idea of what 
has been done. He is not trying to substitute a popular dis- 
cussion for a scientific one. Tospeak as Mr. More does of the 
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Society’s publications far more derogatively than of Mr. 
Holt’s books is to prefer popular writing to science, on the 
one hand, and to cut the foundations out from under his ap- 
preciative remarks about Mr, Holt, on the other. 

Mr. More thinks that the genuineness of the phenomena 
in psychic research would “ break asunder all the links in 
Huxley’s causal chain and shatter into bits the steadfast cos- 
mic machine of Spencer.” ‘They would do nothing of the 
kind. They would not in the least affect any of our views of 
the physical universe. The cosmos would remain as “ me- 
chanical” as before. All that the proof of survival would 
show is that “mechanism” is not exclusive. It would leave 
the “links in Huxley’s causal chain” just where they are and 
not an alteration would be required in the mechanical ex- 
planations of the physical world. It is the crassest ignorance 
of both philosophy and science to take such a position as the 
author does, and on this point I defy refutation. 

The source of the dislike to Sir Oliver Lodge’s position is 
apparent in the indorsement of a passage from Mr. Holt’s 
book in which Mr. Holt says: “ Certain it is that without an 
abiding consciousness that the known mass of phenomena is 
not all, and that behind them is a cause transcending our 
imaginations, life loses some of its best emotions, the imagi- 
nation grows arid, and the moral impulses shrink.” Here it 
is our emotions that must determine our attitude on the evi- 
dence and we must seek this evidence in arguments and facts 
that appeal to our zsthetic tastes. Now it is needless to say 
that such an attitude is as far removed from science as is 
poetry. No man ought to risk his intelligence by slipping 
into an error of this kind. He does not know what science is. 
The essay, however, is saturated with prejudices derived from 
intellectual snobbery. Professor James somewhere well said 
that a true scientific man would work in a dunghill to settle 
his problem, especially if that is the only place to find his 
facts. Dress suits and white neckties are no part of his equip- 
ment. They may do for the parlor where you may play suc- 
cessfully the game of hypocrisy and aristocracy, but you can- 
not take them into the laboratory when you expect to uncover 
Pandora’s box. 
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Mr. More confesses to believing in telepathy and telekin- 
esis, but he does not tell us where the evidence for them is. 
The evidence for telepathy is very small compared with that 
for the existence of spirits and of communication with them 
and the evidence for telekinesis is not one thousandth as good 
or as strong as that for spirit communication. But it is per- 
fectly respectable to believe in these things, miracles a thou- 
sand fold as great as communication with spirit, because it is 
surmised that they either do away with spirits or do not in- 
volve any credulity to believe them!! Mr. More even goes 
so far as to say, when speaking of the traditional stories of 
levitation in Hindu literature, “I am sure that the evidence 
for the tradition is as good as any of the tales accepted by the 
5. P. R.” If Mr. More had really read the literature on the 
subject he would have made no such statement. We know 
nothing about the record's and witnesses in the Hindu litera- 
ture on such subjects, and the more that the conjurer studies 
Hindu stories the less reliable they become. Much has been 
said about the marvels of Hindu magic and legerdemain. 
But an English magician went out there to learn their arts in 
this subject and found that he had nothing to learn from 
them, but everything to teach them. I have myself been in 
correspondence with a school organized in India to have the 
subject of psychic phenomena scientifically investigated there, 
and the correspondent wrote me that in India they rely on us 
in America to find such phenomena! They could not find 
them in India! The most striking story about Hindu mar- 
vels that ever got currency in this country was made out of 
whole cloth in the office of one of the Chicago papers. It 
may be very respectable to read the Vedas and other Hindu 
literature that may discourse on such stories, but it is time to 
get better evidence for miracles. Why not read the paper of 
Professor James on his personal investigations in a pri- 
vate group of intelligent people, published in the American 
Proceedings? Why not read the report of Mr. Feilding, Mr. 
Baggally, and Mr. Carrington on their very careful and scien- 
tific experiments published in the English Proceedings? What 
about the experiments of Sir William Crookes? Why not 
read the report on Miss Burton in the American Proceedings? 
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It is not necessary to believe any of them. But if you cannot 
believe these, there is no evidence for traditional stories any- 
where in the past and one may doubt if there is any evidence 
even for the tradition of them. When we prove the existence 
of such phenomena today it will be easier to attach some 
value to Hindu stories, but not until they are proved today. 

The rather sneering remarks on the quotation from Myers, 
in which the latter writer calls attention to animism and sav- 
age practices as things to which we shall have to return in our 
study of these phenomena, are a good example of the in- 
fluences operating on Mr. More’s mind. He wants poetry, 
well written literature, something as fine as De Quincey, Ma- 
caulay, or other writers of that stamp before he will recognize 
spirits. Here is the nub of the whole issue in such minds. 
They can never realize what science is. Some day they will 
learn it is not zsthetics or imagination. It deals with facts, 
not fine and poetic language. Such minds are unfit to discuss 
this subject. ‘They live all the time in a fool’s paradise. They 
have salaries enough to escape the world’s factories and dusty 
work, to move in social circles that dote on Plato and Sop- 
hocles, while living from the earnings of other people’s sweat, 
and like all aristocratic minds have only contempt for efforts 
to find out exactly what the universe is doing. The fact is 
that nearly all our academic centers are merely mutual ad- 
miration societies. Outside of their scientific laboratories, 
most university men are little acquainted with the actualities 
of life and are living in a world of the imagination as medi- 
zval as the theologians who speculated about the number of 
angels on a needle point. They read and write books, but 
come into very little contact with hard facts, and it is hard 
facts that they do not like. They have salaries that enable 
them to escape or to despise reality. 

Mr. More cannot seem to get beyond an interest in phys- 
ical phenomena in his discussion, and to some extent Mr. Holt 
has justified him in this, because the latter has lent his sup- 
port to the idea that physical phenomena have something to 
do with the solution of the problem. They have 
nothing whatever to do with the question of evi- 
dence. Psychical research would never have touched 
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them had it not been for the claims of spiritual- 
ists. The object of its investigations had to be every- 
thing unusual, whether relevant to spirits or not, just because 
a claim had been made that the unusual pointed to such a 
goal. Unfortunately Mr. Holt nowhere states the real prob- 
lem and imagines that we have aright to quote facts without 
regard to any statement of the real problem. Mr. More but 
follows suit in heaping his contempt on physical phenomena 
generally, as if they were in any respect whatever representa- 
tive either of the problem or of the actual nature of another 
world. It is easier to dispense ridicule than it is to explain the 
facts. You can so easily evade the issue that way while you 
parade as a respectable oracle. Beautiful fiction or imagin- 
ative literature that would show good style or be worthy to 
grace a banquet or a symposium is about the measure of this 
author’s intelligence on this subject. We as psychic research- 
ers are not concerned with the zsthetic aspects of the ques- 
tion. We want facts and to accept the consequences of the 
facts. We are not going to quail before them because a spirit 
may be supposed to be cracking wood or playing the part of a 
“ Poltergeist or demon of confusion.” We should accept him, 
devil or angel, if the facts required it, and you do not gain in 
respect by appealing to the galleries in this way, tho there 
happen to be supposed intellectuals in the galleries. 

Mr. More quotes, without winking at you, the statement 
of Charles Eliot Norton after a sitting with Mrs. Piper that 
he had “formed a very distinct opinion, but many experi- 
ments would be required to test its correctness, and these | 
shall never make.” Professor Norton made a bad mistake 
when he “ formed a distinct opinion” after a single experi- 
ment, and he made a worse one to remain in that opinion 
without further experiment. It would have been the better 
part of valor not to have said anything, and for Mr. More to 
indorse this in the face of the volumes of facts which proved 
supernormal intelligence is to set himself down as totally ig- 
norant both of the subject and of the nature of science. It 
was folly ever to have attached the slightest weight to the 
experiment of Professor Norton. Not only had he no more 
qualifications for speaking on the subject than a street gamin, 
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but he was invoked as an oracle after a single sitting, when 

Dr. Hodgson’s work is ignored. Men like Mr. More can 

never get down to the really scientific work on this subject, 

but must content themselves with quoting the superficial 

judgment of men who are wholly disqualified to speak on the 

subject and who can only play the part of intellectual snobs in 

it. The English Society should have had more intelligence 

than to attach the slightest weight to Professor Norton’s 

dictum. Had it been governed by the slightest scientific 

knowledge of the subject, it would have thrown his letter into 

the waste basket. He did not give his facts, but expressed 

his opinion!! Dr. Hodgson te!d me that it was absurd to 

publish his letter, tho it went into his Report because others 

insisted on it. Dr. Hodgson’s facts are the ones you have to 

examine and quote if you are intelligent at all, and it matters 

not what the consequences of them. Let them attest a mad- 

house in the future world, you do not get rid of them by ridi- 
cule or contempt. It is easy to fling these things into people’s 
faces, but you seem to be unconscious of the ignorance or 
perfidy to the truth which you betray when you do it. Mr. 

More exclaims: “ Shall there be no escape in this broad uni- 
verse from folly and ignorance?” ‘There is no escape that I 

know of, especially at Princeton. 

But it is worth while calling attention also to the mis- 
representation which Mr. More’s quotation from Charles 
Eliot Norton indicates. Mr. More was careful to omit from 
Prof. Norton’s letter the statements which show that he held 
a very different opinion from that which Mr. More would 
have us believe by his garbled quotation. Professor Norton 
admitted that there was some evidence for imperfect thought 
transference, and then went on to add: “ There ‘was enough 
that indicated a peculiar influence upon the medium to inter- 
est me greatly in the sittings and I should not have regretted 
a further opportunity of trial of Mrs. Piper’s, I will not say 
powers, but conditions when in the trance.” It was immedi- 
ately after this statement that Professor Norton made the 
statement which Mr. More quotes and any reader can see 
how like constructive lying Mr. More’s quotation is. 

The fundamental weakness of men like Mr. More, Charles. 
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Eliot Norton and myriads of others is that they pre-empt the 
kind of a future world in which they will believe. They want 
something like a Platonic Symposium for their happiness, or 
they pretend so, tho their real enjoyments are usually a cock- 
tail and a cigar. The kind of future life they expect or de- 
mand is about as bad as the desire for harps and golden 
streets. It never occurs to them that the cosmos has some- 
thing to say about that and that the world is likely to have 
some continuity about it, if it is either rational or irrational. 
Psychic researchers are not primarily seeking what they 
would like. They are seeking facts and take nature as the 
astronomer does. He never demands that Mars shall send us 
some signals as the condition of believing that the planet 
exists. He takes Mars for what he can find, not for what he 
wants. It is not the business of sane people to form a priori 
ideas of what nature gives or should give, but to adjust them- 
selves to what she does give. Any other course only fits a 
man either for a college or a mad-house. Have your tastes, 
if you like; de gustibus non disputandum, but do not ignore facts 
because you do not like them. Professor James was far and 
away ahead of all these intellectual zesthetes in his attitude 
on this question. He saw that there was no use to kick 
against the pricks. He had a sense of humor and some intelli- 
gence, but snobs can never get beyond Plato and mythology. 

Speaking of Plato recalls a statement by Mr. More, while 
discussing the course taken by Mr. Holt to establish a belief 
in a future life. Let me quote the passage. 

“ He had already seen a little of what the commoner sort 
of mediums can do in furniture smashing and mind reading, 
but now he who—lI cannot forbear the gentle reproach—can 
find small time for Plato, is impelled to give year upon year 
to the forty-one volumes of the Proceedings and Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research. It is not strange that, after 
this long confinement and the completion of his great work, 
his ‘ desire to get back to the studies of our usual life is like 
the desire to get from the fog into the sunlight.’ ” 

What a revelation in this remark about Plato! What do 
you want to go to Plato for on this question? Plato did not 
believe in any immortality that Mr. More is interested in. 
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The beautiful picture of it which deceived Christianity so gen- 
erally Plato called mythical and his own doctrine was re- 
incarnation or metempsychosis, a doctrine that is practically 
the same as the conservation of energy, and implied that no 
personal identity survived. A man goes on a fool’s errand 
when he goes to Plato for anything on this subject better than 
pure fiction. Plato uses beautiful language and figures, and 
may satisfy intellectual zsthetes, but no sane scientific man 
would waste a breath on him except for intellectual discipline 
and amusement. We thought intelligent men had gotten out 
of the middle ages, but here the author has not gotten beyond 
Plato whom even the middle ages abandoned as hopeless for 
any rational convictions on the subject. The man wants a 
ready-made revelation that will save him the trouble of 
thinking. 

Now any one whe refers to the work of the Society for 
Psychical Research as “ fog” only betrays his own befogged 
intellect. It is just true enough to justify indolence and ig- 
norance with wit enough to say smart things, but it is nothing 
more. Any man who either understands the problem or ex- 
amines the facts as carefully as he asks us to read Plato or 
Kant, will find that it is not “fog” at all, but that all the 
“fog” is in his own mind. It is so much ‘easier to thumb 
such reports superficially and to indulge in persiflage than it 
is to do careful and critical reading. Mr. More evidently 
wants nice easy reading suitable to dairy maid intelligence 
or that can amuse while he smokes his pipe. 

Mr. More says “the believers apologize for the presence 
of these qualities [folly and ignorance] by appealing to the 
difficulty of establishing communication between those in the 
spirit and those in the body. I cannot see that the defence 
applies.” 


Now where do the believers, responsible believers I mean, 
apologize for “these qualities, folly and ignorance?” Has 
Mr. More read any one who even discusses this? ‘There is 
no evidence of this in his article. Dr. Hodgson and I are, 
so far as I know, the only persons that have ever discussed 
the difficulties of communicating, and we neither of us ever 


“é 


apologized ” for either folly or ignorance in spirits or the 
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living. We endeavored to explain the confusion and mis- 
takes, not the supposed folly and ignorance of spirits. We 
know nothing about the condition of spirits. We have evi- 
dence that they labor under difficulties in communication, 
supposing that they are doing this at all, and the evidence is 
exactly the same as that which shows that hysterics and 
trance personalities have difficulty in writing or speaking. 
The defence does apply or there is no confusion in trance ut- 
terances. That is to say, there would not be the slightest 
evidence for triviality and confusion which so offends our 
critic were it not for perfectly manifest evidence of difficulty 
on any theory whatsoever. You cannot ridicule the material 
for its ‘‘ demonic confusion ” without admitting this evidence. 
It is only a question as to whether you have any evidence for 
supernormal knowledge at all and for the personal identity of 
the discarnate. If you have these you have evidence for the 
existence of spirits, and the confusion in the messages is not 
evidence for their confusion of mind independently of the 
time and process of communicating. They may be confused 
in the process and there is some evidence that they are so at 
times, tho this is not yet conclusive, while the overwhelming 
evidence of difficulties in the motor and sensory processes 
associated with the phenomena proves that there are difficul- 
ties somewhere, whether you put them in the spirit or in the 
organism of the medium. You cannot escape this dilemma, 
except by ceasing to condemn the contents of the real or al- 
leged messages. Only unintelligent people would fail to see 
this. 

Immediately following the statement that he “ cannot see 
that the defence applies”, Mr. More adds: “ If the communi- 
cation is established, as they say it is, why should it be harder 
to give us a bit of real information about the new life than to 
utter contradictory platitudes? ” 

Now that question is very easily answered and the first 
remark to be made is that the question itself reveals the most 
astounding ignorance of the whole problem that any one 
could imagine in a man writing for the Harvard Theological 
Review. Evidently he has never studied the problem at all. 
In one statement he confesses to “small reading in this 
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field’, but why has he presumed to speak so dogmatically 
about it? Of course it is always people who know least about 
a subject that speak the most confidently about it, and here in 
asking for “a bit of real information about the new life” he 
displays absolute ignorance both as to the facts and as to the 
problem. When'speaking of the “ contradictory platitudes ” 
he does not specify instances of them, but it is conceivable 
that he refers to the alleged communication previously 
quoted as coming from George Eliot, who had met Francis 
Bacon claiming to be Shakespeare! Of that incident in a 
moment. But any tyro ought to know that we should not 
attach the slightest value to any statement about the “ new 
life’ unless we can verify it. How would Mr. More or any 
one else know that any statement about it is true? No state- 
ment whatever that comes from a medium can be accepted 
on its face value. It must be verified by other living testi- 
mony or by cross references under the most rigid conditions 
before we can attach the slightest value to it. I think a street 
gamin would know that much. 

Again it does not occur to Mr. More that he must know 
something about the conditions under which communication 
takes place before he can demand any information whatever 
about such a life. Has he told us these conditions? Nota 
word of it. He talks as if they were well known and com- 
monplace. What is the method of communicating? What 
is the nature of the spiritual life that would make it possible 
to communicate about it? You must first determine these 
before you demand information about it in detail. No at- 
tempt whatever is made by Mr. More to indicate these and, 
until he does, it would be wise to keep silence on that matter 
and not to venture on ridicule about it. Ridicule implies that 
you know, and I am sure that Mr. More does not know any 
more about that life than any of the rest of us. Are the con- 
ditions for communicating the same as those for the normal 
life in the spiritual world? Who knows? And yet we cannot 
say a word about the validity of communications about that 
world until we settle that problem or answer that question. 
Mr. More is facing a perfect thicket of problems in his ques- 
tion which he supposes is clear and rational. It does not fol- 
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low from the fact that we can communicate with a spiritual 
world that we can get intelligent messages about its nature. 
If it be a “ new life’, as Mr. More assumes, we could not ex- 
pect to obtain any conception of it whatever until we arrive 
there. Astronomers say there is no rain on the planet Mars. 
What is the nature of the rivers there, if there are any? 
What becomes of the evaporation of the supposed water on 
the planet? In fact are there any rivers or water where there 
is no rain and yet there is an atmosphere? Can any one tell 
us this without having his statements open to question? It is 
much worse with a spiritual world which can have no analogy 
with the present world except in the mental field. If the 
world is like ours it would be accessible to sense perception 
and describable as such. 


Does Mr. More expect that sort of 
thing? 


If so he may struggle with his problem to his heart’s 

No account of it is reliable unless it be sufficiently 
like the present life to be described in terrestrial terms. 
Does Mr. More know that it is sufficiently like this life to 
admit of the information desired ? 
information ? 


content. 


If so, where did he get his 


There are several things to be taken account of before you 
make any such a priort assumptions as Mr. More has made, 
and they are true on any theory whatsoever of the phe- 
nomena. (1) Suppose that the method of communicating 
is that of “ mental pictures”. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence that this is the case in one type of mediumship and it 
comprises the largest number of people engaged in legiti- 
mate work in this field. It means that the thoughts of the 
dead are transmitted in the form of hallucinations to the liv- 
ing. (2) Suppose also that a “control” is necessary for the 
transmission of these pictographic images, as is always the 
fact. You have another mind besides that of the communt- 
cator to deal with. (3) Suppose that you require the sub- 
consciousness of the medium as a vehicle for the transmission 


as well as the mind of the “ control ’”’. This is also an indubit- 


able fact. (4) Suppose also that there is some measure of dis- 
sociation in connection with the trance, which is the best con- 
dition for anything whatever in the field. There is over- 
whelming evidence that such dissociation exists in all ab- 
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normal conditions of the mind and body affecting this prob- 
lem. Messages would not get through easily or without dis- 
tortion. (5) Suppose that there are inter-cosmic difficulties 
in the transmission of the spirit’s thoughts or mental imagery 
to the “control” or to the subconsciousness of the medium, 
or to both. There is much evidence to prove this, evidence 
that undoubtedly proves it to any one familiar with the phe- 
nomena. Then you have another source of confusion and de- 
linquency in the communications complicated with all the 
others. (6) Suppose again that the condition of the spirit 
when communicating is abnormal, dream or trance-like, what 
would you expect about a spiritual world from a mind in that 
condition? This hypothesis has not been proved. At one 
time I thought it more likely than I do now, but there is still 
evidence of some sort of dissociation in the messages, whether 
it is caused by the complications previously mentioned or by 
abnormal mental conditions in the spirit. 

Now under such an array of complications and difficulties 
what must Mr. More expect about descriptions of that world? 
The evidence for personal identity is always fragmentary and 
confused. It is implicated in the difficulties, above indicated, 
with which we have to contend in any statement about the 
“new life”. All that could be said about it would have to con- 
form to the most general analogies with the physical world 
and probably it is that which gives rise to the platitudes, and 
the complicated conditions involved give rise to the contra- 
dictions. When a spirit is communicating by the “ mental 
picture ’’ method the whole panorama of his memories passes 
to the “control” and that agent has to exercise his or her 
judgment in selecting the intended picture and is liable to all 
sorts of errors of judgment. When the imagery of his or her 
mind has to run the gauntlet of the subconsciousness in the 
medium, itself affected by all sorts of dissociations, you can 
imagine what the final outcome is likely to be. All that we 
can do is to be sure that the fragments which we actually 
obtain are supernormal information verifiable by the testi- 
mony of the living or by cross references with other psychics, 
a most difficult process, as Mr. More and his crew will some 
day learn. 
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Now when Mr. More accuses the messages about the 
“new life” as being “contradictory platitudes”, will he 
please to tell us what they contradict? He has not said a 
word about this. He evidently means that they do not square 
either with our ideas of such a world or with the truths we 
know in this world. In the first place our ideas of that world 
can be no standard until they are proved to be true, and that 
is the issue even with Mr. More. If the world is a new one 
you are in a dilemma with your demands. On the one hand, 
you have no fulcrum for determining any contradictions with 
it and your knowledge of this world cannot possibly be a 
standard for measuring the statements about a “ new life’ 
You can only get out of your dilemma by assuming that the 
spiritual world is like the present one. But where is the re- 
semblance? Has Mr. More or any one else told us about it? 

Now for the message quoted from “George Eliot ”, 
which is made the basis of all his remarks about absurdities. 
I quote the message purporting to come from “ George 
Eliot ”’. 

“ IT being fond, very fond of writers of ancient history, etc., 
felt a strong desire to see Dante, Aristotle, and several 
others; Shakespeare, if such a spirit existed. As I stood 
thinking of him, a spirit instantly appeared, who speaking 
said, ‘lam Bacon.’ As Bacon neared me he began to speak, 
and quoted to me the following words, ‘ You have questioned 
my reality. Question it no more. I am Shakespeare.’ 

I think any man with a sense of humor would have his 
gravity disturbed by such a message, just as has Mr. More. 
This might be an easy way to settle the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy if we could accept such statements as represent- 
ing the totality of the message sent and if we knew both what 
the process of communicating is, and the process of inter- 
communication between spirits, if they exist. But we are 
certain of the fragmentary nature of messages; we know 
nothing about the intercommunication of spirits, and very 
little about their process of communicating with us. But 
why take such a message seriously on either side of the ques- 
tion? Why assume so confidently that it cannot come from 
spirits? Suppose a spiritual world is a demented one. Would 
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we not get just such messages? What have we as scientific 
people to do with its character? We are concerned with the 
fact first and the character of it will come in for consideration 
later when the facts have sufficiently accumulated. Such a 
passage is not to be taken alone. It has to be compared with 
others, and if Mr. More had seen the records of the alleged 
messages from Sir Walter Scott, whom he mentioned just 
previously, and those records with their absurd statements 
have never been published in their entirety, he might have 
found a partial clue to the absurdities or perplexities, which- 
ever you wish to call them, in the alleged message from 
“George Eliot”. There is no gainsaying the opportunity 
which such messages offer a ribald and superficial thinker 
who wishes to dispense ridicule instead of making investiga- 
tions. But no men should venture into this field without an 
equipment in abnormal psychology and a large acquaintance 
with the publications of the Societies. His “ small reading in 
this field” ought to have instilled caution in his mind, but he 
rushes in where angels fear to tread, and must take the conse- 
quences. 

Now there is a clue right in this message of “ George 
Eliot ” that may have significance, if we have any indications 
elsewhere of what is going on in a spiritual world. It is the 
reference to the instant appearance of Francis Bacon. That 
we are to pass by because we cannot verify it and because we 
know that such things do not hold good in this world, or 
already have our opinions decided about the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare controversy, we use such messages as a basis of ridi- 
cule, making no account of the fragmentary nature of all 
messages whatsoever. What he ought to have noticed was 
the characteristic statement about her interest in great men 
which was true of George Eliot, tho the possible knowledge 
of Mrs. Piper may disqualify it for evidential purposes. But 
if Mr. More were familiar with the large literature involving 
alleged messages from the dead through private people who 
have known nothing about the subject and through whom 
have come agreeing assertions about the condition of spirits 
after death, he might see that absurd statements are a 
reason for investigation. The best instances come either 
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from or about the so-called “ earthbound ” spirits, and repre- 
sent them as if in a sort of dream life in which their own 
mental states simply continue their earthly memories in the 
form of hallucinations. Possibly the same thing holds true 
of those that are not earthbound, except that the phantasms 
may not all be their earthly memories. If that be true and 
the same mental process occurs to the mind that occurs to 
the living in interpreting hallucinations for reality, we have a 
very easy explanation of George Eliot’s message about 
Bacon, a message probably distorted in the transmission and 
fragmentary in its nature. Witness the evident distortion by 
George Pelham through Mrs. Piper of a message which he 
made clearer through Mrs. Chenoweth and which concerned 
the process of communicating. In the message through Mrs. 
Piper his statements implied that the condition of the com- 
municator was a dream-like one, and while this was still held 
in the message through Mrs, Chenoweth, it was said to be the 
dream-like character of all normal states of mind plus the 
pictographic process of communicating whose results ic¢- 
sembled the chaotic character of our ordinary dreams. 

If then the spiritual world be largely a subjective one, 
especially for a time after death, we should expect just such 
phenomena as this alleged George Eliot mentions. She 
would instantly or presently see “ Bacon” if she thought of 
him and she may have been trying to tell us about the phe- 
nomena, while the subconsciousness of Mrs. Piper, misinter- 
preting the message, gave it the semblance of a reality which 
the communicator did not intend. Who knows? Such pas- 
sages are not to be taken alone, but must be compared with 
thousands. 

Now from our earthly point of view there is no one litera- 
ture in which the apparent contradictions about the next life 
are more numerous, and these contradictions are not with that 
life nor merely with our own present life, but with each other. 
No two agree wholly about it, and often where they do agree 
it is apparently not intended that they should do so. But 
these contradictions are all completely reconciled when we 
view the facts subjectively or from the idealistic point of 
view. Suppose that we are often dealing with earthbound 
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spirits, those either recently deceased or purposely remaining 
in a dream-like condition, we should get by the pictographic 
process all sorts of vagaries about the world, terrestrial and 
celestial, which would contradict each other as infinitely as 
we now contradict each other. It is altogether probable that 
there are many genuine revelations from the spiritual world 
that are not any more true about it than nine-tenths of the 
philosophies about this one. It is not a dogmatic revelation 
that we are seeking, to save us the expense and trouble of 
thinking, but data from which we have to construct a definite 
idea of such a world, just as we do about this world in our 
physical sciences. Astronomy makes up its verdict from 
centuries of recorded data and we shall have to do the same 
in psychic research. Any writer who does not assume this 
had better conform to the gospel of silence. 

Further than this, Mr. More seems to be ignorant of the 
fact that there is a large literature on this subject which does 
not consist of platitudes, but is as excellent in point of style 
or ethical and spiritual counsel as anything a man would re- 
quire. But it is worthless nevertheless. It is not verifiable 
as communication from another life. You must not expect 
great revelations from such a world. If they conveyed new 
information it would not be verifiable, and if they conveyed 
old knowledge the revelation would be unnecessary. Like all 
writers for our respectable reviews, this author has no other 
standard of communications than their revelatory character. 
The scientific man would laugh at such data. It is not a reve- 
lation that he seeks, but verifiable facts of a supernormal 
type. Beautiful literature is not his desideratum, tho he 
would not object to it, if its source could be guaranteed. The 
real problem is first to understand the conditions under which 
we have to communicate, and then we can expect to form 
some conception of what the messages mean. 

As evidence of what I am saying let. me quote a long pas- 
sage which reveals equally the ignorance and the snobbery 
of many writers. 

“It is, in fact, perilously easy to infer from a philosophy 
of natural selection that repose and stability are the marks of 
death and that life and growth are the product of ceaseless 
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activity. Hence, in part, the widespread tendency to honor 
the tumult rather than the strength of the soul; and hence, 
perhaps, the readiness of men of great intellectual ability to 
put the Poltergeist in the place of the old-fashioned Provi- 
dence, whose commands were in the form of prohibitions. It 
is a strange obsession, a stranger faith! If there is any di- 
vinity to be learned from these conclusions of pseudo-science, 
it should seem to be the admonition to close the ears of the 
spirit to those random calls, whencesoever they come, and to 
listen once more to the still small voice, that was heard 
thousands of years ago and is the same today as yesterday. 
The whisper of the Cosmic Soul so heard may be only our 
own soul speaking in the silences of the flesh—I am not con- 
cerned to explain these things—but its message is clear and 
certain. ‘God’, it says, as the great philosopher declared, ‘ is 
a being simple and true both in act and in word; neither doth 
He Himself suffer change nor doth He deceive others by fan- 
tasies or messages or by the sending of signs to the waking 
or to the sleeping.’ This is the same voice that proclaims the 
hope of immortality in the presence of that within us which 
amid birth and decay knows itself independent of these, and 
a partaker of the divine nature; that announces the final grace 
of happiness in a peace that passes understanding; and speaks 
in the life of Socrates and Jesus and ten thousand other wit- 
nesses—but if there, then not in the words of Spencer and 
William James. Why, if a man needs the consolations of re- 
ligion, should he seek further than that? Why, if he believes 
that a verbal revelation is possible, should he discard the 
sacred books of mankind for the fumbling reports of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research? And why, in the name of con- 
science, why, if a living medium is demanded, is it more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the mystery of life speaks through 
Mrs. Piper than through the Bishop of Rome?”’ 

I doubt if any man claiming intelligence ever penned a 
more distinct betrayal of his total ignorance of the situation 
between science and religion and of the problem before 
psychic researchers. Let me deal with it in detail. 

First, as already remarked, evolution has nothing to do 
with either side of this issue. Mr. More has not gotten be- 
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yond the darkness of the pre-evolutionary period of the rela- 
tion of that doctrine to religion, and that is perhaps character- 
istic of Princeton, tho Dr. McCosh tried to wake it up in that 
respect. If it be “ men of great intellectual ability ” that are 
pursuing this work might not Mr. More think of the advice 
of Gamaliel to the persecutors of Christ and John the Bap- 
tist? Why call it a “stranger faith” ? It is not a faith at all. 
It aims at knowledge. ‘The faiths of the past have been the 
refuge of dogmatism, not of intelligent inquiry. They have 
always stood against the pursuit of scientific truth. He wants 
us to “ close our ears to these random calls” and accept “ the 
still small voice within us that proclaims the hope of immor- 
tality.’ Does not Mr. More know that science questions the 
existence of that “ voice’ except as imagination and illusion? 
There is, in fact, no small voice that proclaims any such hope. 
There is the instinct to prolong consciousness as long as pos- 
sible, but this is not hope. It is desire. A hope that has any 
effect on life must have some expectation about it, and there 
is no expectation in the presence of materialism, which is the 
doctrine that you have to face, not evolution. Evolution is 
consistent with either materialism or spiritualism. It is ma- 
terialism that has made the great conquests in knowledge and 
invention, or at least those who have held to a materialistic 
theory of the cosmos. It is high time that their opponents 
should make some conquest for the mind. Mr. More does 
not favor that. He wants us to listen to that voice which has 
only been the source of illusion and antagonism to the study 
of the cosmos which he thinks the residence of the divine. 
The message of this small voice is not clear and certain. It 
can give a hope only in the sense that it is a possible wish, 
possible only because of our ignorance as to whether ma- 
terialism is assured or not. Prove this latter theory and there 
would be no hope, and your “ still small voice ” would be like 
that of the priests who persecuted Copernicus and Galileo. 
Then he quotes Parmenides, as I understand him to say, 
and capitalizes the pronouns as if that philosopher had the 
same conception of God as the Christian. He was far from 
this. He was opposed to all anthropomorphism whatsoever, 
and his God was impersonal, nothing but universal matter 
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without any of the attributes or feelings that make this state- 
ment appear so pleasant. Moreover, why does Mr. More 
translate the original by the word “fantasies” ? Why did 
he not say Phantasms, which is exactly what the philoso- 
pher meant, and he knew something about psychic research! 
If Mr. More had known anything about the phenomena we 
are dealing with he would have understood this philosopher 
much better. The author of that fine saying was antagoniz- 
ing primitive animism and the anthropomorphic conceptions 
of the day and no psychic researcher would fail to indorse that 
attitude. Moreover, Mr. More also does not seem to see that 
this philosopher is not opposing the study of psychic phe- 
nomena. He only says that his God does not “ deceive others 
by fantasies (phantasms, apparitions) or by the sending of 
signs whether to the waking or to the sleeping.” It is quite 
as possible that this philosopher was as wary as was Aristotle 
about premonitory dreams, the existence of which he could 
not question. But notice the language about the whole affair. 
This philosopher evidently knew the whole series of phe- 
nomena and did no more than counsel us against deception 
in them, as did St. John when he said “ Try the spirits and see 
whether they be of God or not.” He did not say we should 
not investigate at all. Mr. More is simply settling back in 
that comfortable life so characteristic of our modern academic 
centers, so cloister-like, with a good salary and plenty of 
books to dream over, as if the wisdom of the past had said 
the last word of nature, and trying to persuade us not to ask 
any questions of the cosmos. That was what the church did 
with science from the beginning and she has been miserably 
worsted in the battle. She will suffer still more if she does 
not waken up and get into the line of scientific progress. 

He quotes Socrates and Jesus. Does he not know that 
Socrates was a medium? His “still small voice” was a 
“daimon”, an auditory automatism with which we, in 
psychic research, are all familiar as in many cases a veridical 
hallucination induced by foreign intelligence, whether tele- 
pathic or spiritual. Don’t refer us to Socrates in the interest 
of a fool conservatism. He was on the other side. And so 
was Christ. What about the phenomena of Christ meeting 
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the woman at the well; of his disciples supposing that they 
saw his spirit (apparition) walking on the water; of the ap- 
parition of Moses and Elias on the Mount; of the day of 
Pentecost; of St. Paul’s vision on the way to Damascus; of 
the consciousness of presence by his two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus after Christ’s crucifixion? All these and many 
other incidents in the New Testament attest the origin of 
Christianity rather definitely. I do not care whether the 
stories are strictly true or not. ‘They indicate the kind of 
thing that people believed, and if you discredit them, you 
have nothing on which to build up any dogmatic system, nor 
a faith worth having. When you examine the ordinary re- 
ligious faith, such as this author accepts, it is nothing more 
than a comfortable hope based on feeling good that one is 
free from the cares of the drudge. To such people God is a 
stomach filler or a purveyor of comforts. If the cosmos 
causes pain they talk about the devil. The cosmos is good or 
bad according to their profits or losses in it. It cannot stand 
the test of facts. 

Now comes the crowning and most inexcusable miscon- 
ception of what psychic research is doing. Mr. More insinu- 
ates that we expect the “ mystery of life to speak through 
Mrs. Piper’’, and then veers a little in his preference for the 
Bishop of Rome! Of all the ignorance of the problem this 
insinuation about the relation of Mrs. Piper to the subject is 
the worst. No psychic researcher ever attached the slightest 
value to anything that Mrs. Piper could say or believe in such 
a matter. On the contrary it is the fundamental principle of 
psychic research that its mediums are never to count in the 
work. Their beliefs are worse than worthless. Indeed we 
prefer that they shall be as ignorant as possible. The more 
intelligent they are, the worse they are for our purposes. If 
we could obtain the same results, we should prefer to get them 
through a gate post or a dead body. An intelligent medium 
is not a desideratum at all. The more absolutely ignorant 
they are the better. The value of Mrs. Piper lay in the rigid 
conditions under which Dr, Hodgson did his work and the 
care which he took to see that Mrs. Piper was not informed 
of the facts which were important as evidence. This as- 
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sumption that we are sitting at the feet of Mrs. Piper or any 
medium and swallowing their oracles in simple-minded faith 
is worthy only of people in an asylum. Here comes the mis- 
take of Mr. More’s “small reading in this field”. The 
“sacred books” ? What have these to do with any intelli- 
gent opinions about the actual doings of the cosmos? Are 
only our ancestors the repositories of wisdom? Can we find 
out nothing about nature which they did not know? Are 
we to sit passively like buckets to be poured into by pundits 
and consultors of ancient books? 


Habe nun, auch, Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medicin, 

Und, leider! auch Theologie 

Durchaus studirt, mit hetssem Bemiihn. 
Da stel’ ich nun, armer Thor! 


Und bin so klug, als wie suvor. 


Go out into nature and study facts. Find what the cosmos 
is actually doing. The reading of many books wil! nor give 
wisdom unless you know nature first. Just investigate a 
medium once with the same care that you examine the Vedas 
or Upanishads, and you may know something about the sub- 
ject. A man who has never seen a hysteric is not qualified to 
talk about them. A man who has not spent years in the study 
of psychic research and seen something practically of 
mediums, after a thorough knowledge of both normal and 
abnormal psychology, has no more qualifications to speak or 
write on the subject than an ignorant layman has to discuss 
physics with a Faraday or a Helmholtz or chemistry with Dal- 
ton or Mendelejeff. The audacity which some people show 
in tackling this subject is only equalled by that of a country 
minister refuting Darwinism. But you are in respectable 
company and that atones for all sins, even those of ignorance. 
AZ sthetics, literary and otherwise, are the last refuge of those 
who cannot look at the Medusa head of Nature, and they 
have their reward. 

One more passage and we are done. Mr. More picks up 
a theory that has been advanced to eliminate the hypothesis 
of communication with spirits. 
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“If [ might add another conjecture to the many that have 
been thrown out to explain these mysteries, I should say 
that there might well exist a great reservoir of free mental 
and spiritual energy out of which some selective agency 
within us has drawn together the stuff of its being and 
created what we call our personality, and that in the same 
way the universe has its centripetal will—a deity, a God, men 
name it—which shapes about itself a sphere of order and har- 
mony and divine purpose, amid the purposeless fluctuations 
of what Plato called dvdyxn* (anangke), fate. If this were 
so, then the strangely haphazard and insignificant communi- 
cations that reach the mind in the. trance state, would be no 
divine intimations passing between our soul and the Cosmic 
Soul, or World Soul, properly speaking, but would be the re- 
sult of suspending the inhibitive force of personality and 
opening the soul to the influx of those uncontrolled and un- 
assimilated influences which stray, as it were, from the fringe 
and loose ends of the unseen realm.” 

A man who can write such stuff as this and imagine that 
it gets rid of the idea of communication with spirits can rival 
Mrs. Eddy for nonsense. Even Professor James was fooled 
by this view as a rival for the spiritistic theory. Indeed it is 
one of the spiritistic theories which has been held by many 
psychic researchers. If Mr. More had read Dr. Hodgson’s 
Report he would have found that Dr. Hodgson stated it and 
regarded it as quite identical in its implications with any other 
so-called spiritistic hypothesis and simply said he preferred 
to express it in more intelligible language. A cosmic reser- 
voir which is the depository of human memories that may 
filter back to the living is only the same stream in the abso- 
lute that it always was and you have spirits, nur mit ein bischen 
andern Wortern (only in different words). If aman thinks he 
gets rid of spirits by playing on words he 1s badly mistaken. 

Mr. More talks about accepting the “still small voice 
within us” for a future life and this compels him to assume 
that consciousness sustains the same relation to the absolute, 
the Cosmic Soul or World Soul, that it sustains now. This 
reservoir idea is but a verbal attempt to get rid of what is only 
disguised. I certainly have no objections to it, except that it 
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is embodied in language that sounds too much like Mrs. Eddy 
to become enamored of it. It is only a question of getting a 
connection between an incarnate and a discarnate stream of 
consciousness in the same Cosmic Soul, just as in the normal 
personality there is a constant connection between the normal 
and the subconscious activities, but they are separated in dis- 
sociation. ‘The healthy condition is getting those two sep- 
arated personalities united once more. Why not connect the 
incarnate consciousness with the discarnate in this reservoir 
and not allow yourself to be fooled with words that only 
throw dust in people’s eyes without exhibiting any intelli- 
gence on your own part. The author’s language is either 
nonsense or it can have no meaning whatever except that of 
the spiritualist. Think of talking about a “ selective agencv 
within us drawing together the stuff of its being and creating 
what we call personality ’, when we are that personality to 
start with. We hardly create ourselves, and yet Mr. More 
says nothing else than that we do! Then what is a “ centri- 
petal will” ? Show us one if you expect to be treated as ra- 
tional. As for the rest of it, let it answer itself. Its inanities 
are apparent to any one who has read either philosophy or 
science intelligently. 

I have shown no leniency in this discussion and I do not 
propose in the future to treat this sort of writing under re- 
view with any respect, it matters not who indulges in it. Ig- 
norance and snobbery in high places must be treated without 
mercy. Respectability has no attractions for me. As soon as 
this subject becomes respectable I think I shall have to take 
to the woods to be sure that I shall be in an atmosphere of 
purity and truth and to escape the hypocrisies and insinceri- 
ties of respectable people. On this problem I am ready, to 
joust single-handed against the whole assembly of them, 
without sword or helmet, and to give them the advantage of 
sun and wind. For that reason I shall pay no deference to 
mere position or good standing. I must have science and in- 
telligent thinking. Otherwise I shall return ridicule for ridi- 
cule. ‘The case is so clear to any intelligent man not blinded 
by zsthetic and other prejudices that I am certain the day is 
not far distant when the Harvard Theological Review will be 
ashamed of such articles. 
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“IF A MAN DIE, sHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?” 


A Few Remarks Over the Funeral Pyre of a Friend. 


BY MILES MENANDER DAWSON. 


As we stand before this bier, grief-stricken, dazed and in 
doubt, gazing for the last time upon the lineaments which we 
have learned to love and on which the impress of noble char- 
acter has been set by a life of devotion to duty, there is but 
one thing, one thing only, about which we are unfalteringly 
sure, and that is: This is not our friend. 

For the first time, indeed, the scales fall from our eyes. 
This which lies before us, and which is all that we have ever 
looked upon, is not our friend. Our friend no longer peers 
forth from those windows of the soul, his smile plays not 
about those lips, his sympathy no longer flows from the grasp 
of those hands, his love no longer transfigures these features. 
The indelible traces of high and noble living alone remain, as 
if carved by the sculptor’s hand out of insensate stone. This 
is not our friend’; we know that this is not our friend. 

And with that.thought, it comes over us that he who loved 
us and whom we have loved, was never visible unto us, save 
in that which he did and this which he made. He is not more 
invisible to us now than in all the years during which we knew 
him. Here beside the body which he had assembled through 
the cunning of his subconscious intelligence, and which is now 
to be dissolved, the truth comes unto us with a suddenness 
and shock that startle and stun, that this which we behold is 
all that we have seen—and this is not our friend. 


What is this then, before us? That we know; science has 
plumbed its mysteries. Though its synthesis be beyond the 
conscious power of man, his resolvent mind has compassed 
its analysis. Its chemic ingredients, transmuted into inor- 
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ganic substances, may be weighed, measured, counted, classi- 
fied; biologically, its cells may be separated, studied in their 
inert state when ready to break up into other and newer 
forms or, if one proceed with dispatch, thousands—even mil- 
lions of them—might be observed beneath the microscope, 
functioning still. And, though the cooperation of these living 
particles in the organism is at an end, we are not without 
explicit information how this performed its functions, though 
many processes are yet obscure to us. But that which held 
them to their work, ordered their procedure and now by its 
withdrawal makes this a corpse—this, a collection of directed 
energy which conscious intelligence can neither create nor 
operate and merely injures when it interferes—that is, indeed 
the mystery. 





Fifty years ago, the life that was our friend, began its 
labors upon that which became this organism. It extracted 
from human blood, with subtlest discrimination, the living 
cells and plasms which it required and shaped organ after 
organ, the cranium first, the spinal column next and so 
through all the list. Limitless patience, unceasing vigilance, 
greater and finer perception than we possess in our conscious 
exercise of reason, were exercised in framing this merely 
vegetative nucleus of a human body. 

Then, with unerring instinct, this subconscious life, blink- 
ing at the unaccustomed brilliance of the light of day, sought 
with eager lips, formed in the darkness for this and countless 
other ministries and manifestations of love, the bosoms of its 
mother and drew the precious drops which it knew well—this 
babe which nothing knew—to part, sending this particle to 
strengthen brain or nerve fibre, this to sustain the muscles in 
their greater and greater activity or to confirm the bony 
structure to support the whole,—even with infinite pains, the 
plasmic atoms that cover the whole with a satiny envelope or 
spin themselves into delicate hairs or the stains which give 
them color, or toughen particles that form the nails, or the 
delicate, glassy essences that renew the adjustable telescope 
of the eye and give to it its hue and sparkle. 

These things the friend we never saw, knew well to do, 
before the puny organism issued forth into the light of.the 
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sun. So much avails no man by conscious exercise of his 
vaunted reason. Yet by his reason, directed solely upon the 
things which the senses, so limited in their perceptions, delude 
him into deeming alone real, he is caused to think that 
nothing is at work in all of this, save forces of inanimate 
matter! 

And so, through infancy and childhood, selecting from 
food and air and water those elements, already alive—for, 
save of salt and a few other minerals which constitute the in- 
soluble ashes of the dead, whether consumed by fire or by the 
slow process of decay, it can utilize only elements of organic 
chemistry, that have known life already, as if it required 
service by trained servitors—it developed this body first into 
that of the infant, then in turn into that of the sturdy boy, the 
aspiring youth, the young man seeking his mate, the father 
who joyed in his progeny and in the performance of his count- 
less responsibilities—and so to this, which lies before us—and 
which, we now know beyond a surmise, is not our friend. 

Yet we have known and loved him, though we saw him 
not. The deeds he did, his thoughts which we divined even 
when they were not expressed in word or act, his love con- 
tinually manifested toward us and his devotion and sacrifice 
of selfish gratifications, the light of tenderness in his eye, the 
spiritual brooding upon his brow which here persists even 
though he be absent from this body—the innumerable things 
which we cherish and by means of which he who was our 
friend shone through—these are what we saw and knew and 
through them we knew him—not through this which lies 
before us and which was his but was not,—is not—he. 

In a few moments all we see will be dissolved. Yet no 
intelligent man can conceive that one particle of the chemic 
elements that compose what we now look upon for the last 
time will by this dissolution be destroyed or can be. Yet it 
will be dissipated unto the ends of the earth and unto the 
farthest reaches of its atmosphere. Of all the solid mass that 
lies before us, but a few ounces of indissoluble ash will remain 
visible. All else, though, when measured by gravity, by com- 
parison so considerable, will have “ vanished into thin air”’. 
But though, for all we know, these may even be so rarefied by 
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fire that, in some instances, they may pass beyond the in- 
fluence of the earth’s attraction and wander in the impalpable 
ether through the interstellar spaces which constitute the 
woof and substance of the universe, yet our reason will not, 
and cannot, conceive that they ever cease to exist. 

Yes, this we know. Despite the evidence of the eye which 
witnesses the destruction of this cunning mechanism which 
our friend’s subconscious intelligence contrived, employed 
and when no longer needful to him abandoned, all this we 
know. 

Yet if we can believe that “this too solid flesh’ which 
melts before our eyes into the unseen, persists and ever must 
persist, why should it be hard for us, thus disillusionized, to 
believe with equal certitude that the friend whom, now beside 
the body which is all we ever saw, we know that we have 
never seen, yet exists, invisible as he has ever been? And 
can we, now and here, before this which is not our friend, 
though sure that not one particle of its substance shall perish, 
not one kilowat of its energy be lost, credit that the universe, 
which so conserves mere dust and fire, is yet so prodigal of 
the invisible realities of loving and thinking, which were our 
friend, then as now invisible to us, that these alone of all 
things, of which they are also the highest and most precious, 
shall perish and be no more? 
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THE METHOD OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH.* 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


The “ method ” of psychic research in general is the same 
as in all science and in speaking of it we do not intend to indi- 
cate that there is anything specially exceptional in its ap- 
plication to psychic phenomena. Careful determination of 
the facts is the one fundamental principle of all method and 
in this respect psychic research is not unusual. But the con- 
ditions under which the research started made it necessary to 
approach the subject from. a different point of view than that 
which prevails in physics and chemistry, for instance. In the 
physical world we do not have to reckon with the moral in- 
tegrity of the agents we are investigating and this fact frees 
us from continuous observation. But in the human world we 
are dealing with individuals or agents capable of deceiving 
us and, even when not trying to deceive us, liable to errors of 
judgment. This last fact entails the necessity of continuous 
observation in determining the nature of any facts alleged to 
be supernormal. 

Now the phenomena classified as telepathy, clairvoyance, 
dowsing, apparitions, and supposed mediumistic communica- 
tions with the dead, perhaps more briefly described as necro- 
mancy, are alleged to be supernormal and they are necessar- 
ily associated with human beings. ‘The intensity of their in- 
terest suggested to certain types of men and women the op- 
portunity to simulate them by the conjurer’s methods and 
the result was that the magician usurped the right to deter- 
mine the nature of the phenomena. He so saturated the 
public with the belief in trickery that psychic phenomena 
could not be mentioned in respectable circles for a long time 
without invoking the prejudices which had associated them 
with magic and fraud. 


* The present short abstract was read before the Psychological Associ- 
ation at Leland Stanford University in connection with the Panama Ex- 
position at San Francisco. The point made was regarded as well taken. 
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The consequences were that the earlier work in psychic 
research had to be conducted on the plane determined for us 
by the conjurer. He had so much influence on the public that 
he had first to be disproved in certain special cases and the 
work of the Society was gauged to meet his demands. It was 
as necessary as it was legitimate to approach the problem 
through that gate. 

But there is no reason for always remaining on that plane. 
The fact that we could easily distinguish between professional 
mediums and private people having psychic experiences shut 
out the conjurer from the investigation. His method assumes 
that the phenomena are illusions produced by conscious 
fraud, an assumption that cannot be made when dealing with 
honest and private people who would have to be accused of 
being themselves deceived in order to nullify the claims made 
regarding their experiences. But this first step in reforming 
the claims made by the conjurer throws the whole problem 
into the field of scientific psychology and when we find hys- 
teria associated with much of it the whole issue must be re- 
ferred to abnormal psychology, and whatever place the con- 
jurer may have in the mechanics of the problem, he is ex- 
cluded from the psychology of it unless he surrenders the 
universal claim to fraud. 

It is this advanced point of view which should now be 
urged on those interested in the subject. ‘The subconscious 
and its various phenomena should be the avenue of approach 
to the subject. The Ansel Bourne and the Brewin cases and 
that also of the young boy, all of whom had waking trances, 
the first for eight weeks, the second during four continuous 
years, and the last for mere seconds alternating with the 
normal state, are examples with which the conjurer can have 
nothing to do, and still more clearly illustrating this was the 
Burton case, that of a modest and honest young lady who was 
quite an expert in conjurer’s performances in her trance and 
was totally unable to do the things in her normal state. Most 
people who witnessed her phenomena went away with the 
conviction of fraud and made no effort to study it from the 
point of view of hysteria. The fact was that she was a re- 
markable hysteric and, tactfully handled, produced super- 
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normal phenomena of more than one type. These four cases 
forever shut the conjurer out of the problem. It is one for 
the student of psychology. 

A further question in method is one which is less that of 
determining the genuineness of the facts than it is a method 
of interpreting them as evidence, when obtained. It is the 
distinction between the mental and the physical phenomena. 
We have been told for several generations that the evidence 
for the existence of spirits consisted in the movement of 
physical objects without contact, and the result of this has 
been that even the scientific man approached the problem 
with the assumption that, if the facts were proved to be as 
alleged by Spiritualists, their view of them as evidence was 
correct. This the intelligent student would not admit. 
Physical phenomena alone cannot be evidence for the exist- 
ence of spirit. They may disprove much, but they do not prove 
anything. Personal identity is the fundamental problem and 
physical phenomena, such as moving objects without contact, 
can never afford this evidence, unless they be coincidental 
with some pre-arranged plan. The real evidence must be inci- 
dents in the memory of deceased persons communicated su- 
pernormally. Hence the scientific man who expects to prove 
the existence of spirits by telekinesis is quite as ignorant as 
the deluded people who approach the question in that way. 
The usual difference between scientific men and laymen on 
this matter is that both accept the same conception of the 
problem, but one believes and the other does not believe in 
spirits. Both are wrong about the problem. 

The fundamental method of approach, therefore, to this 
problem is through abnormal psychology and the assumption 
that physical phenomena have a purely secondary interest. 
Physical science and the conjurer have tried to monopolize 
the case, but must be set aside as only proceeding in the di- 
rection of self-deception, as well as of perpetuating illusions 
in others. Psychology should come into its own here. It is 
more than probable, as even Immanuel Kant said, that 
psychic phenomena will always be found in the borderland 
of hysteria and its congeners. The method which determines 
the nature and significance of these phenomena must be that 
which shall decide the issue of the supernormal. 
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REVIEW OF SOME EXPERIMENTS FOR TELEPATHY. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Part LXX, Vol. XXVII of the Proceedings of the English 
Society for Psychical Research, issued last May, published a 
series of experiments in thought transference, as so defined, 
and I wish to review their nature as briefly as can be done 
without quoting them too fully. Interested readers will have 
to go to the English Proceedings for detailed information re- 
garding them. The experiments were conducted under con- 
ditions that made all ordinary suggestion impossible. They 
were conducted with the agent and percipient in different 
rooms which were separated from each other about thirty 
feet. The only thing that any one might suspect would be 
hyperzsthesia of hearing. But any one who noticed the na- 
ture of the experiments would find that the conditions ex- 
cluded auditory hyperzsthesia and the only type of such 
sensibility possible in the case would be visual, and that 
through several walls!! No one could advance hyperes- 
thesia seriously in any but one or two cases, one in which the 
typewriter was used and in which we might conceive, in the 
absence of fuller information about the conditions, that sub- 
liminal perception of the click may have been possible. But 
as the majority of instances are exempt from any suspicion of 
this sort it is not necessary to make a point of it in the par- 
ticular instance. 


To come to the position which I wish to take regarding 
the incidents claimed to be evidence of telepathy. Let me 
state it in the boldest way Ican. I deny that there is any proof 
whatever of thought transference or telepathy in these in- 
stances. I do not make this statement, however, as a sceptic 
of telepathy or as a sceptic of things supernormal. I do not 
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imply that the results are explicable by chance coincidence or 
guessing. I do not impeach the judgment of Miss Verrall so 
far as it stands for evidence of something supernormal in the 
phenomena. That I shall concede. I do not think that the co- 
incidences are due to chance or guessing. I think that they 
are sufficient to support something supernormal. But this 
something, to my mind, is clairvoyance, not telepathy. It is this 
aspect of the experiments to which I wish to direct attention. 
And by clairvoyance I mean supernormal perception of 
physical objects as distinct from reading a human mind. 
Whether such a view be anything more than an hypothesis 
and whether it is unaided by foreign agents is not the ques- 
tion here. I intend only to distinguish between acquiring in- 
formation through another mind and acquiring it by some 
process analogous to normal perception. 


The first general remark that supports the hypothesis of 
clairvoyance as distinct from telepathy is the fact that the 
percipient nearly always got information about the physical 
objects in the environment of the agent or the acts which the 
agent was performing rather than her real thoughts. In 
many instances, the object in mind was approximately indi- 
cated, but more frequently the percipient acquired informa- 
tion of the surrounding objects or accompanying acts ratner 
than the thoughts of the agent; and this indicates that the 
analogies are with normal perception and not with telepathic 
processes. This must be illustrated by examples taken from 
the record. But I must first lament that the failures were not 
as fully described as the successes. All that the reporter has 
told us of these unsuccessful experiments is that they were 
failures. But we should have known what the percipient said 
on these occasions as well as on the others. I shall return to 
these after examining some of the successes. 


Take the second experiment, the first having been re- 
corded as a failure. The agent, Miss Tipping, sat holding a 
gold watch bracelet and turning it round and round in her 
hands. She sat at a table. 


The percipient described, as follows, what her impressions 
were: “ You are sitting at a table in a well-lit room—the fire 
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seems burning brightly—great sense of comfort—and you 
are holding a small round smooth object, bright in color. 
You have picked it up and keep turning it round, your hands 
seem moving much. It is glowing color—orange is the color 
I get—and its color is its attraction. The object seems very 
cold and smooth, and a great feeling of roundness comes to 
me. I sense a warm country and dark people moving about— 
picking up fruit—long groves of trees—blue sky—and very 
sunny. Is it fruit you are holding? I get many objects of 
the same shape. I can’t make out if it is an orange, or some 
kind of fruit with plenty of juice. I seem to be tasting fruit 
of some kind. 

It is clear, as remarked by Miss Verrall, that the last part 
of the percipient’s account is explicable by association with 
the interpretation of the impressions that she had obtained 
about the correct object whose color might suggest an 
orange. But, while the percipient at once seems to have got- 
ten the correct conception of the whole surroundings and of 
the object about which the agent was occupied, the vague- 
ness of the information and the definite knowledge of her 
acts and the environment suggest that it was the physical 
panorama that was perceived more than it was the clear 
thoughts of the agent. Of course there was enough of her 
thought to establish a coincidence with that, but the coinci- 
dences are more frequent with the physical than with the 
mental facts, many of which are probably not reported at all. 

A better illustration is the 14th experiment. The subject 
thought of was a picture of a Madonna and Child by Murillo. 
The picture was held in the hands of the agent. The percipi- 
ent reports the following: 

“ Sometimes the object seems placed in front of you. then 
again you lower it as tho you rested your hands with the ob- 
ject on your lap. I have seen a round, hard, smooth thing, and 
also figures, Roman figures, II, III, IV, V, VI, rather large 
and also letters small and large, as if a book lies near you. 
You appear most interested. Whatever the object is you seem 
to hold it in two positions, on a shelf in front of you, and then 
much lower down. It is not heavy. I get one object only. 
I thought it was golden, but I am not sure; this feeling was 
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fleeting only. It has also a very useful feeling. I get a yellow 
color, and I think the object must be fairly bright. I could 
pass my fingers over it very smoothly, and it is cold. Is ita 
coin? Or some metal. I can now see a head like you see on 
coins. I get a round hard something like this [Drawing of a 
circle with a head in it] with a form or pattern stamped on it, 
an imprint of some one, perhaps.” 

The reader will observe that there is no allusion to a 
picture or anything like a Madonna and Child and he would 
not suspect any point of coincidence until he saw the painting. 
The faces with halos about them would suggest readily 
enough a coin with a head in it. ‘The color coincidence is 
also noticeable, as halos are usually of golden color in the 
classical pictures. But there were no Roman figures in the 
picture. There was printing in fairly large letters at the bot- 
tom of the picture. 

But readers should remark that there was no approxi- 
mation of the percipient to the idea of a Madonna and Child. 
There was only an external resemblance, and that remote, to 
the physical form of the object, an approximation that might 
well take place in obscure perception. 

There were 34 experiments in all. Of these 14 were re- 
corded as failures, or nearly one-half. In all that were re- 
corded as successes the method was the same. The percipient 
seemed to get an obscure perception of the objects or acts 
connected with the idea to be communicated, except in a few 
where the idea was not obtained at all, but only the objects 
or acts associated with it. We should have to reprint the 
article to make this clear, and as it is only the principle in- 
volved in the experiments that concerns us here it will not be 
necessary to illustrate the incidents further to bring out this 
analogy with clairvoyance instead of thought transference. 

I shall quote two instances, however, which should have 
been classified as failures from the standpoint of telepathy, 
but which were regarded as successes. They were successes 
so far as supernormal information was concerned, but with a 
distinction between clairvoyance and telepathy they would 
have appeared in a different light from that in which they 
were actually regarded. 
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Let me take first the 4th experiment. “ The agent sat at 
the table, and I [Miss Newton] took the atlas from the cabi- 
net and gave it to her [the agent]. She looked at the map of 
sulgaria. The subject to be transmitted was War.” 

The percipient’s impressions were recorded as follows: “ I 
can only get a vague impression this morning, nothing sharp. 
I am wondering if you are sending anything? I think you are 
close to the table, and I feel that an object has been handed 
to you from some shelf, that is not very large, rather square 
and dark. I get books lying near you and white papers.” 

The hits are being “ close to the table’, something square 
and dark, the map, and handed to the agent. But readers 
should note that there is no trace of the idea of war in the 
percipient’s acquisition. But the physical environment and 
the object associated with the idea intended for transmission 
are there. Just where telepathy should have succeeded it 
failed, and clairvoyance succeeded. 

The 7th experiment will illustrate the same point. The 
subject of the experiment is thus described by Miss Newton 
instead of the agent, Miss Tipping: 

“The agent and I discussed what to do. I suggested that 
she lie on the sofa. I fetched a cushion from the office and 
placed it under her head. I gave her a blotting pad, a pencil 
and a piece of paper, and placed a little table at her side. She 
tried to transmit at home. Miss Jones brought in tea, a teapot, 
milk jug, cup and saucer on a tray and put it on the folding 
table and left the room. I carried the tray and placed it on 
the table by Miss Tipping and poured out a cup of tea, telling 
her it was china. I left the room and brought in another cup 
and saucer and poured out some tea for myself.” 

The percipient gives the following account of her impres- 
sions. “ You are holding the object and appear to move it 
about. I see a smooth bright-looking thing, and I get reflec- 
tions from things near this object. I think it is hard, also a 
roundness, and I see black color near it. I feel metal like 
silver, it is so bright and quite light in weight.” 

After the experiment the percipient remarked that she had 
a “persistent impression of a silver spoon and reflections of 
a face in it.” The agent, after knowing that the percipient 
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had thought of a spoon and reflections, “ that she had taken 
up the tea-spoon and looked at it, and also had noticed the 
reflections in the polished brown teapot, but had dismissed 
the thought of the reflections from her mind.” 

The comment on this is that the percipient had obtained 
the incident from the subconscious of the agent, because she 
had not intended to transmit this particular thought. But it 
is hardly proof of access to the subconscious because the 
thought had actually been present in the normal conscious 
and may have been transmitted at the time and its emerg- 
ence deferred, tho there is no evidence of that deferral. The 
important thing to note is that not a trace of the real thought 
to be transferred was obtained. The percipient obtained a 
knowledge again of the physical objects which were mere 
accessories of the idea to be transmitted. They simply repre- 
sented the idea to any one who knew what it was, but they 
were not necessarily a part of the idea of being “at home.” 
The analogies are with obscure perception of the physical 
objects and not even an attempt to interpret them inferen- 
tially or associationally. 

There should be no evasion of the fact, however, that 
telepathy is conceivably an alternative view of the phe- 
nomena. It is not my purpose to deny that. What I wish to 
bring out is that the clear alternative of clairvoyance pre- 
vents us from regarding the facts as definite evidence for 
thought transference, tho they are evidence for supernormal 
information. 

There were several incidents during the course of the 34 
experiments which suggested access to the subconscious of 
the agent. But careful analysis will show that they could as 
well have been interpretations by the percipient of obscure 
impressions with sensory analogies. The incident here of 
the spoon, reflections and a face is more apparently this than 
is superficially evident. Suppose the percipient is medium- 
istic, which is very probably the fact, the foreign personality 
which would be a control might partly obsess, so to speak, the 
agent and obtain the information by sensory perception and 
not have access to the thoughts of the agent at all and so 
transmit to the percipient the sensory acquisitions and their 
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interpretation. There is some evidence in the work of 
psychics that this takes place and it is entirely in favor of 
clairvoyance as distinct from telepathy in such incidents. 
Witness the finding of dead bodies whose whereabouts are 
not known by living people. There is a special case of this 
on record in the English Proceedings which is connected with 
the deceased father of the boys found. Cf. Vol. XI, pp. 
379-389. 

I think it should now be quite apparent why it would have 
been desirable to have had the details of the failures given. 
The reporter, Miss Verrall, acting on the supposition that it 
was evidence for telepathy that was concerned, has probably 
on that account ignored the impressions of the percipient in 
the failures. But it is much less evidence that we are inter- 
ested in than it is all the facts by which we may study the 
psychological processes involved, with their analogies in such 
phenomena. The fact that the record shows more knowledge 
of the physical objects associated with the agent’s thoughts 
than with the exact thought of the agent should have been 
remarked as a difficulty in the evidence, not for the super- 
normal, but for thought transference. If that had been re- 
marked I cannot help thinking that Miss Verrall would have 
recorded the impressions of the percipient in the failures as 
well as in the successes. They might have given very distinct 
evidence for clairvoyance as distinct from telepathy. Of 
course, they might have done nothing of the kind, but we are 
not able to say anything about this aspect of the case unless 
the facts are given. The circumstance that they are classed 
as failures suggests that the reporter noted no coincidence 
between what the agent was thinking of and the impressions 
of the percipient. But there may have been coincidences with 
the environment, and that is the important thing to remark 
when trying to decide the evidential question in experiments 
where actions and objects about the agent are liable to 
discovery. 


In all such experiments it is also important to ascertain, if 
possible, as many of the associated mental and bodily experi- 
ences of the agent and the percipient as are obtainable, and 
also whether other experiences, and what, have occurred to 
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the persons concerned. Telepathic phenomena are rarely iso- 
lated or to be separated from other experiences, except for 
classification. Their alliances. should be studied as carefully 
in connection with them as the telepathic or other coinci- 
dences themselves. It is not a scientific explanation of phe- 
nomena to separate those that are connected together and 
then invent “ faculties ” or explanations to suit the differences 
of classification. 

With this in view I wrote to the Misses Tipping a num- 
ber of questions, and their answers show that there are 
interesting psychological phenomena either directly associ- 
ated with the experiments or occurring independently in their 
lives. 

Miss Louisa Tipping, the percipient, states that she 
‘sometimes sees the objects, more often comprehends 
them.” None come through apparent touch. Getting them 
by comprehension rather than visually is so much in support 
of telepathy against clairvoyance, at least as far as it goes. 
But it is not conclusive for telepathy, because, it might be 
interpretation of subliminal perceptions, an experience which 
[ have often had in watching for my car. I could guess or 
infer the number of the car before the eyes would see the 
number. 

Miss Louisa Tipping also grows sleepy in the experiments, 
a phenomenon that represents the borderland of a trance. 
But she has no consciousness of any presence when sitting. 
But several years ago she had the feeling of a presence about 
her. She once had an apparition of a lady in “old world 
dress.”” She has a few times heard voices. She has also had 
some coincidental dreams. She has rarely done automatic 


writing. has done so occasionally, but does not like it. 
She has r had any experiences which might be inter- 


preted as communications from the dead. No reason has 
come to her for requiring action or motions in connection 
with the experiments, except that they have thought these 
were a help. There have been a few occasions in which co- 
incidental impressions came which were traceable to external 
influences, whether telepathic or otherwise. 


The sister, Miss Kathleen Tipping, who sometimes acted 
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as agent, replies that she sometimes feels sleepy in the experi- 
ments, but was not conscious of any presence in them. She 
has very rarely acted as percipient, and then with some slight 
evidence of success. She has never seen any apparitions, 
never heard voices, has done no automatic writing, and lias 
never had other than telepathic experiences, except occasion- 
ally dreaming the same dream as her sister, which may be 
regarded as telepathic. 


Now here is a body of experiences which to some extent 
ally the experiments for telepathy with psychic tendencies in 
general. It is very probable that the proper resolution and 
patience would develop the whole gamut of psychic phe- 
nomena. There are the distinct marks of mediumship in the 
experiences as a whole and we must look for these alliances 
for the explanation of telepathic and clairvoyant phenomena. 

It is not claimed in this review that clairvoyance is proved 
by such incidents, but only that the phenomena in these ex- 
periments under review are not proof of telepathy. The co- 
incidences are evidently not due to chance or normal sense 
perception, but the explanation is about equal between 
telepathy and clairvoyance, with some facts against telepathy. 
The only way to decide the matter would be to repeat the 
experiments and to see that the thought you intended to send 
should not in any way be associated with the physical objects 
and the motions made about these objects. It would require 
some strong concentration of the mind to prevent this as- 
sociation, but if the ideas to be transmitted had not natural 
connection with the objects and motions or actions per- 
formed, and if those thoughts were transmitted it would be 
definite evidence for telepathy. But until perception is ex- 
cluded telepathy cannot be applied with any absolute 
assurance. 


Miss Verrall writes in regard to the same queries: “ I have 
never felt otherwise than perfectly normal whilst acting as 
agent in telepathic experiments. My sensations are those of 
ordinary concentration of mind, such as one may experience 
at any time, when fixing one’s attention strictly on one idea.” 
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EXPERIMENTS FOR TELEPATHY. 


Along with the review of the experiments published in the 
English Proceedings we here publish some experiments re- 
ported to us by the Misses Tipping before the publication of 
the later experiments. The phenomena are not like those 
which have been commented upon and suggest clairvoyance. 
They are much more like telepathy. But they are not re- 
ported as fully as the later experiments and hence all that we 
can remark is thé coincidences that suggest something more 
than guessing and chance coincidence. 

We publish the letter accompanying the epitomized ac- 
count of the experiments. It mentions experiences which 
show that there are marginal facts of some importance in 
trying to ascertain what is going on in telepathic experi- 
ments, and that ally the experiences with psychic phenomena 
of other types, especially the mediumistic, and so tend to 
make telepathy a part of a larger whole instead of resolving 
all other phenomena into telepathic. Marginal incidents of 
importance are also found in the letter replying to my in- 
quiries regarding the experiments.—Editor. 





London, England, Dec. 29th, 1914. 
Dear Professor Hyslop: 

In reply to your note of the 22nd October regarding telepathy. 
We have no special test telepathic experiences except those we have 
undertaken for the S. P. R. We have experimented with Miss 
Ramsden and between ourselves, and some of the experiments have 
been successful. Miss Ramsden sent you an experience my sister 
had when living in an old house, which you printed in the American 
Proceedings, Vol. V, p. 700. ; 

We first became interested in psychic work through a book, one 
of the S. P. R. Proceedings having been lent to us, in which there 
was an account of telepathic trials between Miss Ramsden and a 
Russian lady, and being struck with them I suggested to my sister 
that we should try to see if we could do anything of the sorr. To my 
surprise my sister had no difficulty in describing the objects I took 
(copy of which I enclose), and from that we gradually went on to 
other things. I visualized scenes I had or had not seen but knew 
from pictures and she described them more or less accurately. I en- 
close a specimen of the sort of thing. Thus we worked at a distance 
from each other, generally meeting with success, tho of course fail- 
ures also. 
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Regarding other telepathic experiences in the course of her life 
(my sister’s, she being the recipient) we had noticed that occasion- 
ally she knew of events happening without any previous knowledge, 
also when we were likely to meet certain people, without any knowl- 
edge of that beforehand. But knowing nothing of telepathy at that 
time we only thought it curious and took no further notice. 

She has no peculiar feelings or prickling sensations in the body. 
The only time she felt anything unusual was after she had been dis- 
turbed by an incident which appeared to make her electric in move- 
ment, she saw a blue light resembling a star which floated for an in- 
stant and then went out, whilst we had the electric lights full on. 

She used to be inclined to do automatic writing but does not like 
it, tho some things have been very good. 

She both sees the messages and gets them by mental impressions. 
once or twice heard voices gnd psychometrizes well. Has never had 
sittings with mediums. No significant dreams, but some have been 
of things that transpired afterwards, and we used to dream (occas- 
ionally) exactly the same dream, tho sleeping in separate rooms. 
When we first began this sort of thing in 1910, latter part, and 1911 
my sister would dream of aeroplanes constantly and accurately de- 
scribed Mr. Grace’s death in the water ; when I opened the morning’s 
news I was surprised to find it verified exactly as she had told me. 
She said she had also seen aeroplanes or aero-buses carrying several 
people in the air, whether that was an air-ship or something yet to be 
devised I know not. 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHLEEN TIPPING. 


The following is the summary of the experiments reported 
to me. They do not represent a detailed record made at the 
time. 


Agent. Percipient. 
1. Green sunshade. 1. Something long, green, sun- 
shade. 
2. Visualized: lay in white, hold- 2. Bunch of flowers, pink ger- 
ing a bunch of mixed roses, aniums. 


pink predominating. 
3. Visualized: white house, 3. Something, white, square, 
lighted yellow window, moon- gold in a white space. 
light shadows. 
4. Shining round ornament, up- 4. Shining round ornament, yel- 
per half green, lower yellow- lowish. 
ish red. 
A black shoe, loose laces 5. Oblong object like a spout. 


wi 
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placed on my knee. 
lights were yellowish. ) 


(High 


6. Black Japanese ornament. 
7. Black glove. 


This was our first trial. 


was at the British Museum. 


¢ 


8. I walked to a Cat and Dog 
Shop wishing my sister to get 
the impression. Was much 
amused by a little white dog 
which kept barking and rest- 
lessly moving to and fro. 
There were box-like cages of 
thin wire with birds, etc., and 
the last thing I was much in- 
terested in was a cage of 
green lizards which kept mov- 
ing their heads to and fro. It 
was especially stuffy smelling ! 
as there were many dogs, 
birds, ete. 
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has a pattern like a fishbone, 
shining yellowish and _ black, 
supported by a little leg. (1 
think she meant the heel.) 
6. Failure. 
7. Something 
color. 


long, brown in 


We had 12 experiments: the first five 
came rapidly in about half an hour. 


In the following the percipient 


8. You are looking through a 
window, or glass is near you, 
and the object is on the other 
side: is it alive? I see lots of 
objects moving, dogs, cats and 
a monkey. What you are 
looking at seems quite human, 
several people seem moving 
near you and I can hear a 
noise like animals getting rest- 
less. I feel restless, too. You 
are certainly standing in the 
open: it is a curious thing you 
are looking at and amusing. 

You have passed the church 
and crossed the road—isn’t 
there a white small moving 
animal? I can see birds, ani- 
mals, I seem to smell things 
so stuffy. I see also thin 
wires like little square box- 
like arrangements and ani- 
mals. Green color, on a thing 
that keeps moving its head 
about. It has marks on it, or 
indentations of some sort. It 
is not very usual to me. 


This was an instance of deferred telepathy which came through 
the following day after the impression had been sent. 
The wires referred to were probably the cage netting involved in 


the picture. 


9. The Coliseum at Rome. 


9. This is a scene a long way off, 
not in England. A sense of 
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arches, or columns, has it to 
do with a temple or a bridge? 
And yet I do not get water. 
This is ruins on land, no 





Note.—After picturing the water, very old, grass about 
ruin I wanted to convey the and humps of stone. This is 
age and thought of St. Paul, Rome, makes me think of the 
also gladiatorial games and Forum. I get arches, solidity, 
burning of the Christians. no water under them. Is it a 
She also remarked she had viaduct? I am standing at a 
never seen the scene before. great height looking down. I 


see a form, old not modern 
dress and rove and sandals— 
like St. Paul. A form, there 
is humanity, I can’t say more. 


I wrote inquiries regarding the conditions of the experi- 
ments and received the following answer to them: 


January 21st, 1914. 
My Dear Professor Hyslop: 

In answer to your inquiries, in the first instance, namely, the small 
objects, we were both in the same room, and my sister sat facing the 
fire with her back to me and her eyes closed, that being our first trial, 
we could not realize we should be able to work at a distance from 
each other. 

The second-——the Coliseum—we were both in the same room, be- 
fore the lights were on. She sat with her back to me with her back 
to the fireplace and I sat a little behind her. I remember it so well, 
it being Sunday when we always thought we were both clearer, it 
being a quieter day, with less outside impacts. 

With visualization we always have to close our eyes, and my sis- 
ter invariably has to close her eyes. Otherwise she could not receive. 
Objective things must be closed to the vision. 

The Cat and Dog Experiment. My sister received in the British 
Museum Library while I sent the impression from Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the Museum. 

At the time we first began, we were living by ourselves and lead- 
ing a much quieter life and we think things came through easier and 
clearer than they do now, when we live amongst more people and 
receive many more impacts. Quiet seems an essential condition for 
sending and receiving. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. Trppinec. 


There is a certain decided resemblance between these ex- 
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periments and those reported in the Proceedings, which are 
here the subject of comment. They concern physical objects, 
some of which might be the objects of clairvoyant perception. 
But there is also a decided difference, and this is that in the 
present experiments, according to Miss Tipping’s statement, 
the objects thought of were not present. The thoughts were 
about objects that had been seen at some time and not the 
objects of sensory perception at the time of the experiment. 
This fact makes them more like telepathy and not referable 
to clairvoyance. They tend to set aside the possibility con- 
tended for in the experiments reported in the Proceedings: 
namely, that they look more like clairvoyance than telepathy. 
Both sets favor the supernormal: but the former divide 
equally, so far as the evidence goes, between two classifica- 
tions and the present ones favor only the one: namely, 
telepathy. 





But the instance of deferred percipience—the Coliseum 
incident—and the apparent fact that some marginal incidents 
crept into the Cat and Dog Experiment suggest analogies 
with mediumistic phenomena and intervention of some kind 
in such experiments. ‘They do not prove it, but they do tend 
to show the general connection of all psychic phenomena and 
the result would be that any hypothesis that explains the com- 
plications of mediumship must explain telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance, if not in the actual intervention of the discarnate, cer- 
tainly in the existence of suppositions which imply the proba- 
bility of discarnate existence. 

It should be emphasized that there have been accompany- 
ing experiences in connection with the experiments and there 
have also been other types of psychic phenomena besides 
those of telepathy in the experience of the two ladies: for in- 
stance the blue light on one occasion, apparent premonition, 
which suggest a tertium quid as at the basis of the facts, and, 
that once conceived as possible, the limitations of telepathy 
are necessitated. Telepathy is not a general or comprehen- 
sive phenomenon. It is but a fragment of a larger complex 
and we have yet to analyze that complex so as to find the 


more general law at the basis of all psychic phenomena.— 
Editor. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 


nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


PREMONITORY DREAM. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson, 
investigated within three weeks of its occurrence. How far it is ex- 
plicable by chance coincidence may be left to readers. There is no 
associated incident to give it the force which would exclude the possi- 
bility of believing that it was due to chance. We require to know 
what the probabilities were that Miss Bickford might have guessed 
that Prof. Sedgwick would take the class some time, and then dream 
of its taking place. If a number of other details had been associated 
with the incident both in the dream and the fulfillment of it, it would 
be much stronger. The reference to questions in the dream is sug- 
gestive-—Editor. 





MASSACHUSETTs INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, April 15th, 1889. 

On Tuesday morning, March 25th, ’89, I went to my laboratory 
and, after selecting some charts, announced in a loud tone that owing 
to Dr. Gardiner’s enforced absence I would take charge of the class 
in Comparative Anatomy. ‘Thereupon two young women of the 
class, who had been in the adjoining room, and had merely heard my 
voice making the announcement, came in and reported an amusing 
coincidence as follows: 

Miss Bickford, as my voice was heard, had just done telling Miss 
Blackwell that the preceding night she dreamed that I had taken 
charge of the class in place of Dr. Gardiner. I was particular to ask 
if she had told this before I spoke, and both said “ Yes”. It was the 
first) time that I had taken the class in this way. 

Wo. T. SEDGwICcK. 


The following is Miss Bickford’s account of her dream. The 
year is not given, but the reference to March 24th as the date on 
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which the dream occurs indicates an early record of it. The date of 
its receipt was marked by Dr. Hodgson.—Editor. 


Boston, Mass., [Received April 15th, ’89.] 

After having spent the evening of Monday, March 24th, in hard 
study on Mathematics, not giving Anatomy a thought, | dreamed, 
one [that] night, that our class in Anatomy was reciting, but that 
Prof. Sedgwick had charge, instead of our usual teacher, Dr. Gard- 
iner, and that he was giving us some hard questions. 

The next morn, when I came into the laboratory, I met Miss 
Blackwell, and while talking with her, Prof. Sedgwick came in, thus 
reminding me of my vivid dream, so I told her about it. 

Much to our surprise and amusement, a few minutes later Prof. 
Sedgwick announced that as Dr. Gardiner had been obliged to go 
away, he would take charge of our class. 

Lizzie E. BrcKForp. 


Then follows Miss Blackwell’s account, which was also not 
dated, tho it locates the event in the same way.—Editor. 


[Received April 15th, ’89.] 
On Monday, March 25th, 1889, Miss Lizzie Bickford, one of the 
students of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, came into the 
Biological Laboratory of the above Institute at about nine o’clock A. 
M., for the morning’s recitation in Anatomy. She here, at that time, 
told me that on the previous night she had dreamed that Prof. Wm. 
T. Sedgwick (Professor of the Biological Department) had taken 
charge of Dr. Gardiner’s class in Comparative Anatomy during a 
recitation (a thing which Prof. Sedgwick had never been known to 
do). A few minutes after her report, Prof. Sedgwick stepped from 
his office and announced that on this morning, owing to the necessary 
absence of Dr. Gardiner, he, Prof. Sedgwick, would lecture to the 
Anatomy class. 
The dream was told to Prof. Sedgwick immediately after his an- 
nouncement. 
Eruet B. BLACKWELL. 


As a test of the possible explanation of the coincidence Dr. Hodg- 
son’s inquiry led to the following letter from Dr. Gardiner.—Editor. 


Boston, Mass., April 23rd, 1889. 
Dear Dr. Hodgson: 
At different times during the week prior to my absence for a day, 
I had discussed with Prof. Sedgwick certain changes to be made in 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Holl, and we decided 
that it would be necessary for me to superintend them in person. 
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Exactly when this conclusion was reached I am unable to say. 
Care was, however, taken that no knowledge of my proposed absence 
should reach my students, for I intended to set them an examination 


to write during my absence, and I did not wish them to cram up 
for it. 


On talking over the matter with Prof. Sedgwick, I found that he 
was willing to lecture to them instead, as I much preferred that he 
should do so. On the evening of the night of Miss Bickford’s dream, 
I was at his house and told him what ground I wanted him to cover 
in his lecture. I left before 10 P. M., and the next morning at 8.15 
went to Woods Holl, returning about 7 in the evening. On the fol- 
lowing day Prof. Sedgwick told me of Miss Bickford’s dream. 

This was the first time this year that Prof. Sedgwick has taken 
my class, altho I have been absent more than once. Since then he has 
twice taken my class when I was away, but on neither occasion have 
I heard of any dream in connection with it. Next week I may go 
away again, and if any one dreams I will let you know. 

Yours truly, 
Epw. G. GARDINER. 


There is no necessity for trying to explain why such a trivial in- 
cident should manifest itself in a premonitory dream, because we are 
not sure whether the fact is any more than a chance coincidence. If 
it be treated as the latter its explanation lies in the antecedent mental 
states of the dreamer, tho why an allusion to questions in it should 
occur might not be so natural, tho possibly so. But if it be more than 
chance coincidence, it will require a large number of similar coinci- 
dences to justify any attempt to explain such incident.—Editor. 


PREMONITORY DREAM. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson and 
shows that it was put on record about three weeks after its occur- 
rence and is confirmed by one witness. The suggestive part of the 
dream is the number of orders involved and the date of their receipt. 
A mere mention of an order soon to come might have no other sig- 
nificance than chance coincidence, but that it should be seven orders 
and that these should be definitely assigned to the Monday morning 
after would not intimate chance or represent the fulfillment of 
a wish, as this fulfillment was not in the power of the subject dream- 
ing.—Editor. 
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Oshkosh, Wis., Feb. 22nd, 1890. 
Mr. R. Hodgson, 


Dear Sir:—One more, a little dream of mine. Three weeks ago 
on a Friday night I dreamed I received a letter with seven orders, or 
contracts, each one for a monument. (1 must here state I am a 
monumental marble cutter, and am working every day when not 
sick.) I told my dream next morning to the proprietor and his wife, 
and also to the other two men working in the shop. I told them that 
I thought my dream would come true on Monday morning. All of us 
were anxious to see Monday morning’s mail. Monday’s mail came, 
and with it an envelope from Northern Michigan, from an agent 
there, and in the envelope were just seven orders, each one for a 
marble monument or headstone. Everybody was surprised, myself 
included. How did this information come to me in a dream? 

Very truly your friend, 
Nick BECKER. 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mr. Becker’s employer and the following 
Editor. 





is the reply confirming the facts of the above narrative. 


Oshkosh, Wis., June 12th, 1890. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir:—Will say in reply to your letter of the 4th inst. that 
whatever Mr. Becker wrote you is true in regard to my receiving 
those monument orders, and of my being cognizant of the contents 
of the letter two days before receiving same. 

I will relate as near as possible how this matter was brought 
about. It may be of service, or it may not. 

Mr. Becker has been in my employ nearly two years, and during 
the first year, from time to time, made expressions that were in- 
tended for me to understand that he was a Spiritualist. I did not pay 
much attention as I did not care to discuss such subjects, as it was a 
subject that I was not familiar with. 

But dropping water wears away the stone, and I became an in- 
vestigator. I found nothing to satisfy me. I did not find any evi- 
dence of fraud, but I did not see the reason why I could not get a test 
that would set at rest my doubts and fears. Finally Mr. Becker said 
he would give me a test. He said he did not know in what way, but 
would let me know the next morning. And the result you know. 

The date, as near as I can recollect, was the last of January or 
first of February, 1890. Mr. Becker has a strange power at times to 
foretell coming events. 


Yours very truly, 


F. M. Rocers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, September, 1915. 
The Editor, 
The Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


Dear Sir:—I wish to convey my thanks to the Society for the 
honor they have conferred on me by electing me a Corresponding 
Member. 

On page 428 of the Journal for August is an interesting note on 


a case of anomalous writing—lI should like to add a little to the note 
for the Editor. 


I think he is quite correct in calling attention to the motor basis 
of this peculiarity. He adds,—‘ For myself mirror writing is im- 
possible. I have never been able to do it and it is because I am a 
marked visuel.” He then explains the so-called mirror writing thus: 

“The process, however, is simpler than many people suppose. 
If any one will simply write his name on a sheet of paper in the 
normal manner and then turn the sheet over, holding it between him- 
self and the light, he will see that it is mirror writing as thus seen. 
We can then express mirror writing simply by saying that it is nor- 
mal writing from the opposite side of the surface.” 

If, as the editor truly says, the basis of this peculiarity is motor, 
it must surely greatly complicate and mislead to name it visually 
“mirror” writing, that is, as seen in a mirror, and to explain it as 
the editor does as “ seen”’ through a paper—and then attempt to de- 
scribe it as if it were a motor effort to produce this appearance, or a 


kind of writing as it would be if carried on simultaneously on the 
other side of the sheet. 





I think the matter studied from the motor angle itself can be un- 
derstood much more simply and I have hopes that even the editor 


may learn new tricks yet and be able to write thus if he will try the 
right way. 


Ist, In every case I have had under my notice, mirror writing is 
due to left-handedness. 

The left-handed child is compelled to write with his “ wrong ” or 
so-called right hand, which is his awkward hand. He at times re- 
verts to the left hand furtively or with the right hand follows the 
lead of the left hand, that is, reverses. 
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Now, if any right-handed person (visuel or not) will take the 
trouble to take two pieces of chalk, holding one in each hand, and 
proceed to make marks on a blackboard with both simultaneously, he 
will soon discover that the left hand is automatically following the 
right, but in the reverse order. For instance, let him write with his 
right hand and allow his left hand to do what is natural for it to do. 


Start a circular movement, as above,—he will find the left 
hand has at the same time written and he will have before 


his eyes this figure 


Of course you may compel the left to go in the same direction as 
the right, but its natural tendency is to do as above. The left-hand 
letter or figure, needless to say, is the so-called “ mirror ” writing of 
the right-hand one. 

Try it, Mr. Editor. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Gipson HuME. 


P. S.—I am not left-handed, yet if I take the pen in my left hand, 
even without assisting myself with the simultaneous writing with the 
right hand, I do not find it very difficult after the start is made to go 
on and write emuH nosbiG .J. [In the original written with letters, 
as well as order of letters, reversed. | 


COMMENT. 


‘ 


The term “mirror writing” describes the process for 
reading the kind of writing under consideration, not the 
method or process of producing it. It will always have to 
retain its usage, because the mirror avails to make it appear 
normal: writing. 

While the editor spoke of the phenomenon under discus- 
sion as a motor one he had in mind the process of producing 
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it and referred to its being normal writing on the opposite 
page to show how it could be reduced to the visual form, if 
the writer were conceived as placed on the other side of the 
page. 

The editor has never seen but one case of mirror writing 
by left-handed people and this one did her automatic writing 
alone by this method. All other cases were right-handed 
people and it was evident that they did not do the writing in 
connection with the usual optical reflexes. Normally the 
motor and visual reflexes act in consonance, but in mirror 
writing they do not, even tho we may convert the motor by 
an effort into the visual. 

I never get mirror writing by the process that the writer 
describes. It is either identical with normal writing, if writ- 
ten from left to right, or what I call reversed writing, read 
from right to left with the letters appearing in the normal 
manner, tho not written normally. 


James H. Hystop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hypnotism and Spiritism: A Critical and a Medical Study. By 
JosEpH Lappont. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1910. 


The present volume has some interest from the repute—it may be 
rumor—that the author was physician to the present occupant of the 
Papal Chair before his election to the office. Suffice it to say that 
its half note of warning against the subject while accepting the view 
that the living can communicate with the dead represents the attitude 
which the present Pope took soon after his election, toward Spiritual- 
ism. He admitted the facts and the truth of the doctrine but warned 
clergy and laymen from common participation in its work. 

Dr. Lapponi is an Italian physician and has devoted considerable 
attention to psychic phenomena and has written a very readable book. 
It is not a learned discussion of the subject nor a scientific record of 
facts, but assumes the authority of one that has studied and speaks 
in plain language, probably for the layman. It contains summaries 
of some cases which are not known to Americans and which it might 
have been well at this stage of the investigation to have narrated in 
more detail. But this may have been beyond the plans of the author. 
The chief value of the book is its recognition of the facts and the in- 
fluence which it will exercize on a certain class of men to examine 
into the subject. It will not convert any scientific man, however, and 
that type of mind will probably pass it by, and if he wishes to investi- 
gate the problem scientifically he will have to treat this work as a 
mere incentive to investigation, not a representative of it. 

The book is entitled, as the reader will remark, “ Hypnotism and 
Spiritism”. The treatment of the subject lies between those two 
subjects and the author does not seem to see that they have very 
little relation to each other, as ordinarily understood by scientific 
men. The wider conception of psychic phenomena seems not to 
have touched the author. While we may some day ascertain that 
hypnotic phenomena lie nearer the supernormal than has been ad- 
mitted since Mesmer, we would do well not to associate them either 
as allied or opposed to each other. Hypnotism the author thinks 
“absolutely reprehensible, immoral and, therefore, to be severely 
condemned if used from motives of curiosity and amusement or 
without safeguards.” I wish he had explained its nature more 
clearly and then the safeguards to be observed, for it is true that 
hypnotism should not be made a subject of amusement, and some 
day the public will learn why this is true. But it should just as well 
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be emphasized by the author that hypnotism, properly understood 
and applied, can be one of the greatest blessings to the race. 

The one great fault of the book is its acceptance of spiritistic 
claims on their superficial appearance. That is, the author assumes 
that Spiritualism must be conceived as stated by its advocates and in 
this way he fails to discriminate in his treatment of the problem. 
He supposes that our only duty is to accept or deny the facts and 
theory as they appear superficially. The consequence is that he does 
not classify his phenomena and lumps physical and mental phe- 
nomena together without any recognition of the fact that the one 
may not be.relevant to the problem at all, tho it must be the subject 
of investigation by those who are interested in residual phenomena. 
This is only to say that the author is not adequately critical. His 
book would have been much stronger with this method in it, and the 
recognition that the phenomena cannot be classified under the two 
heads of spiritism and hypnotism. 


La Science des Philosophes et ! Art des Thaumaturges dans l’An- 
tiquité. By ALBERT DE Rocuas. Librairie Dorbon Aine. Paris. 


This is a work practically on the same subject as “La Magie”, 
etc. [Reviewed last month.| Tho confined to antiquity, the treat- 
ment is in a manner to interest psychic researchers who feel that cer- 
tain aspects of thaumaturgy in antiquity have not been correctly 
stated by modern students of the phenomena. De Rochas is well 
known for his interest and work in phenomena of psychic character. 
The book should be translated, and perhaps would be, if there were 
any intelligent interest in this aspect in this country. 


La Médecine Hermetique des Plantes, ou Extraction des Quintes- 
sences par Art spagyrique. Librairie Dorbon Ainé. Paris. 


The author of this work is not named. Its nature is not clear, 
except that it belongs to a field somewhat like astrology, so far as 
the reviewer can see, tho it is like this only in the method of deter- 
mining beliefs. The “secret medicinal powers of plants” is the 
main subject, but we do not see that any scientific treatment of 
the subject has been shown. 
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ERRATA 


For Physics read Physicists. 

For takes read take. 

For physics read physicists. 

For asserts read assert. 

For for read about. 

For facts of established read established facts of. 
For the read our. 

For equally read equal. 

For matter of read matter for. 

For /t read We. 

For for read in. 

For attempt to give read include. 
Omit still. 

For chiefest read chief. 

For forgot read forgotten. 

For p. 33 read p. 333. 

For Martha read Marthe. 

For Schranck-Notzing’s read Schrenck-Notzing’s. 
For transpire read prove. 

For Js read /t. 

For practise read practice. 

For for read told. 

For St. Anne read Ste. Anne. 

For attributes read attribute. 

For presumpton read presumption. 
For latter read later. 

For of fruitful read of the fruitful. 
For peroxid read peroxide. 

For unconsicously read unconsciously. 
For prestidigitateurs read prestidigators. 
For photographic read photographing. 
For one to read one is to. 

For Miss M. read Mrs. M. 

For merger read meagre. 

For regards is read regards as. 

For differing with read differing from. 
After questions to omit ask. 

24. For Pharoahs read Pharaohs. 
For protege read protége. 

17. For mere read mére. 

For havn’t read haven't. 

For arn’t read aren't, 

For removod read removed. 

For rgir read Igio. 

For Edwin W. Hall read Edwin H. Hall. 
34. For sometime read some time. 
For his stage read this stage. 

For that read as. 

For in it read in them. 

For sometime read some time. 

For MEONTALVO read MONTALVO. 
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Errata. 


For practiced read practised. 
For convlusions read convulsions. 
For pointing read printing. 
For features read feature. 

For Phariseean read Pharisaic. 
For caste read cast. 

For Mathew read Matthew. 
For duty is to read duty to. 
For practicing read practising. 
For March 1 read March 11. 
For March 2 read March 12. 
For by sister read my sister. 
For neice read niece. 

For alright read all right. 
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